FIRST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AMERICA

This has been a long but necessary digression from
the account of the early days of American progress.
Those early days were marked by great enthusiasm,
much success, and also considerable persecution. All
the leaders who had anything to lose lost it. Mrs.
Hardinge says :

Judge Edmonds was pointed at in the streets as a crazy
Spiritualist. Wealthy merchants were compelled to assert
their claims to be considered sane and maintain their
commercial rights by the most firm and determined action.
Professional men and tradesmen were reduced to the limits
of ruin, and a relentless persecution, originated by the Press
and maintained by the pulpit, directed the full flow of its
evil tides against the cause and its representatives. Many
of the houses where circles were being held were disturbed
by crowds who would gather together after nightfall and
with yells, cries, whistles and occasional breaking of
windows try to molest the quiet investigators in their
unholy work of "waking the dead," as one of the papers
piously denominated the act of seeking for the u Ministry of
Angels."

Passing the smaller ebb and flow of the movement,
the rising of new true mediums, the exposure of occa-
sional false ones, the committees of inquiry (negatived
often by the want of perception of the inquirers that
a psychic circle depends for success upon the psychic
condition of all its members), the development of
fresh phenomena and the conversion of new initiates,
there are a few outstanding incidents of those early
days which should be particularly noted. Prominent
among them is the mediumship of D. D. Home, and
of the two Davenport boys, which form such important
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